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In Memoriam is by contrast more optimistic in its movement outward from the 
isolated, perplexed seif, and that in Idylls of the King a powerful imagination of 
disaster is at work. A more specific example of re-labelling is Professor Kincaid's 
division of the twelve idylls into three sequential groups of four: 'the affirmation of 
comedy', 'the parody and dissolution of comedy', and 'the confirmation of irony'. 
These divisions and designations differ only in terminology from those made in 
Priestley's extremely influential 1949 analysis of the Idylls' structure and progression. 

Tennyson's Major Poems is more valuable for its parts than as a whole. Its consider- 
able strengths are owed not to the comic/ironic prism but to Professor Kincaid's 
skills as a reader of poetry and to his enviable sensitivity to Tennysonian nuance. 
He has fresh and perceptive things to say about a number of important poems ; 
and when his comments on a particular text ('Tithonus 5 is an example) do seem 
unsatisfactory, the reason tends to be the distortions of the comic/ironic prism. 
His chapter on the 1842 Poems persuasively argues that the volume's most important 
innovation 'is the removal of moral or ethical context. Poem after poem presents a 
Situation which seems to demand a judgment or a series of judgments and which, 
at the same time, either makes secure judgment impossible or makes contradictory 
judgments necessary. The greatest poems of this volume are those which inevitably 
project a moral or social dilemma without suggesting the means for solving that 
dilemma'. The fine analysis of 'The Lady of Shallot' includes a suggestive compari- 
son with 'The Book of TheP; and 'The Lotos-Eaters' and 'Ulysses 5 are approached 
by way of their 'subtle rhetorical irony' with excellent results : the tension in the 
latter 'is relaxed only within, not outside, the poem ; . . . it presents an answer that 
dissolves tension for the Speaker and increases it for the reader'. 

In his chapters on the long poems of the middle period, Professor Kincaid traces 
a progressively more complicated 'movement from isolation to social acceptance'. 
The comic/ironic prism does lead to a certain degree of over-schematization when 
it mediates between In Memoriam and the author's critical eye. It is difficult to 
think of Section 57 (or any other single section for that matter) as 'the planned 
center of the poem'. But there are good discussions of the 'domestic' sections of 
the elegy and of the ironic qualifications present even in its closing sections. 

The longest chapter, on Idylls ofthe King, has a number of provocative things to 
say. Particularly contentious is the explanation of Arthur's failure : 'He is defeated 
by triviality. His greatest enemy, in fact, is the natural process of over-simplification. 
. . . The failure is not one of morality but a pathetic failure of understanding; the 
world is lost not because it is evil but because it is stupid.' Particularly salutary is 
the insistence (which does differ from Priestley's view) that the end of the Idylls 
( The Passing of Arthur) is 'bitter and entirely pessimistic' : 'The death of Arthur 
confirms no justice, universal or local; the poem ends where In Memoriam began: 
in darkness and uncertainty, without heroism, even without meaning.' 

Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario Kerry McSweeney 



The Great War and Modern Memory. By Paul Fussell. New York and London: 
Oxford University Press. 1975. xiv + 363 pp. £6.50. 

This is not just a survey ofthe literature ofthe Great War, but an enquiry into the 
way the war is remembered, and the way that memory has helped to shape modern 
understanding. We are accustomed to think of the war as a shared trauma which 
invalidated, for those who lived through it, a whole System of interpretingexperience, 
and which in turn called in question a whole literary tradition. Professor Fussell' s 
book has plenty to teil us about this: but more interesting is his attempt to show 
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how, while life is feeding materials to literature, literature returns the favour by 
conferring forms on life. The experience of the Great War, as it has been remem- 
bered, seems to Professor Fussell a fascinatingly literary one ; and he confesses with 
revealing candour that 'sometimes it is really hard to shake off the conviction that 
this war has been written by someone' (p. 241). 

He examines war memoirs, prose fiction, 'war poetry 5 , letters, anecdotes, military 
history, rumour, propaganda, journalism, and scores of unpublished amateur 
memoirs from the archives of the Imperial War Museum. The result is the most 
comprehensive account to date of Great War writings. It is especially valuable 
in showing how many of the Conventions of Great War writings are not confined to 
writers of a high literary consciousness, but are also to be discovered in the humbler 
records of the literary other ranks. 

Professor Fussell's inspection of his texts is always informative and interesting. 
The book is organized thematically : the sheer bulk of the evidence dictates this. 
Thus in one chapter he sketches the 'dichotomising habit' which war is bound to 
inculcate in soldiers (variations on the radical wartime distinction between 'us' 
and 'them') illustrating its appearance in a wide spectrum of war writings; and 
this leads into an account of the more ambiguous exploitations of this theme in 
Sassoon's Sherston trilogy. The chapter 'Arcadian Resources 5 yields a just and 
generous treatment of Blunden's Undertones of War) but only after an impressive 
demonstration of the part pastoralism plays in many other war writings, and not 
only among the more literary writers. 

Earlier in the book, Professor Fussell considers Dawn. After exploring some 
pre-1914 literary treatments of dawn and sunset, he looks at examples of the 
representation of break of day (and nightfall) in the trenches, both times of day 
particularly invested with significance by the ritual 'stand- to 5 . Dawn over the 
trenches, he suggests, has become part of the collective national memory, even for 
those who never experienced it; and the traditional equation between dawn and 
renewed hope has been irrevocably soured. And he goes on to quote from a poem 
completed four years after the war, 'Under the brown fog of a winter dawn . . . 5 , 
whose daybreak reveals a land laid waste and inhabited, like Sorley 5 s dreams, by 
countless ghosts ('I had not thought death had undone so many 5 ). 

It is fascinating to see the Great War dawn considered as a sortof genre painting 
which may be 'remembered 5 in later writings and actually modify later perception. 
But it is difficult to know what Status to give to Professor Fussell 5 s claim that 'dawn 
has never recovered from what the Great War did to it' (p. 63). There are wilder 
surmises. He notes as 'a persisting imaginative habit of modern times 5 the tendency 
to dramatize the frustrations and fears of modern life into the person of some 
identifiable Enemy. ' "He 55 is the Communist 5 s "Capitalist", Hitler 5 s Jew, Pound 5 s 
Usurer, Wyndham Lewis 5 s Philistine, the Capitalisfs Communist. He is Yeats 5 s 
"rough beast 55 . 5 This habit of 'gross dichotomising 5 , it seems to Professor Fussell, 
is 'traceable . . . to the actualities of the Great War 5 (p. 75). There is enough truth 
in this to make it very misleading. Certainly the Great War (indeed any war) 
provides a handy metaphor for this kind of dramatization. But it is only one of many 
available modeis; and the habit of gross dichotomizing is not by any means peculiar 
to the twentieth Century. 

Professor Fussell is at his best writing about the classic memoirists, Graves, 
Sassoon, and Blunden. He shows how all three, under the disguise of 'memoirs 5 , 
produced narratives that are highly organized, each for a particular kind of ironic 
effect ; and while only Graves is actually convicted of lying, the prose records of 
the war experience of these three poets are a good deal closer to fiction than they 
encourage the read er to believe. Professor Fussell teils us that frequently the 
memorialist 5 s understanding of the irony attending events is what enables him to 
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recall them; and this discovery is supported as much by citation of the 'amateur' 
memoirs from the Imperial War Museum as by the canon of War Literature. 

An insistence that irony is the proper and only decent mode for recalling the war 
leads Professor Fussell, curiously enough, to quarrel with David Jones' s In Paren- 
thesis. While acknowledging the work to be in many ways a masterpiece, Fussell is 
suspicious of the referential apparatus that informs it, the way the action is linked to 
heroic literary and mythic traditions, and sees it as an attempt to romanticize the 
war, and even to validate it by suggesting thatit is firmly 'in the tradition' (p. 146). 
This is a charge worth making ; though if Professor Fussell is right, it does not mean 
that In Parenthesis is a failure, but only that it fails to be a certain kind of war 
literature. In any case I suspect that to confront the Situation of private soldiers 
on the Western Front with that of Launcelot or Henry V, as Jones does, is to bring 
into play immediately that very irony which Professor Fussell prizes in other, less 
ambitious war writings. 

The Great War and Modern Memory is impressive in its scope, and bold in design. 

Everyone will find something to quarrel with in it. It is a very welcome 

contribution to the subiect. ^ T _ 

J Douglas Kerr 

University of Warwigk 



Virginia Woolf: The Critical Heritage. Edited by Robin Majumdar and Allen 
MgLaurin. (The Critical Heritage Series) London and Boston: Routledge. 
1975. xvi + 467 pp. £9.75. 

'The future will arrive at a permanent estimate of the place of Virginia Woolf 's 
novels in the history of English literature, and it will also be furnished with enough 
documents to understand what her work meant to her contemporaries.' Heroic 
efforts have been exerted to fulfil the first of T. S. Eliot's obituary prophecies; the 
second is now substantially realized with the appearance of this single volume. 
In presenting 135 reviews and extracts from other writings on her several works 
(including the stories, essays, and biographies) as they appeared from 19 15 to 1941, 
Messrs Majumdar and McLaurin have provided a valuable set of documents, 
and in a substantial introduction they have sketched the record of an important 
episode in the history of literary taste. Unfortunately, certain flaws in the editing 
have left their work open to correction, requiring further refinements in any future 
edition. 

The primary uses of the Critical Heritage Series are historical rather than literary- 
critical; as the General Editor's Preface reminds us, only the last of its six potential 
c value[s] to the Student of literature' concerns the artist's response to the intellectual 
climate in which his works are read. Beyond a number of quotations from Virginia 
Woolf 's diaries, this collection offers scant material for the literary Student, interested 
primarily in the writer's method and in the workings of the fiction itself. But it 
has considerable interest for the cultural historian and the aesthetician concerned 
with the making of literary taste, for the record of response to Virginia Woolf 's 
books provides an especially fine index for an estimate of the values and norms of 
the 1920s and 1930s. 

A measure of the relative degrees of Utility, literary and historical, can be taken 
from the editors' introduction. This provides a helpful Synopsis of the documents 
to follow, but a peculiar pattern of commentary becomes noticeable. Time and 
again the editors cite a critical judgement, note Virginia Woolf 's response to 
it in her diary or letters, and conclude by pointing out that she was erroneous or 



